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THE TWIN SIAMESE YOUTHS. 
(Continued from our publication of November 17.) 
. —! 

These wonderful twins, of whom we gave a copious de- 
scription, with an accurate portrait, in the Kaleidoscope of 
the 17th ult., have arrived in London, where, as might 
have been anticipated, they excite the astonishment of all 
who behold them. It is our intention to copy into the 
Kaleidoscope such editorial or medical reports of this phe- 
nomenon as appear the most likely to gratify our readers. 


The following short paragraph is taken from the London 
Courier :— 

‘People would be apt to imagine that there must be 
something unpleasant in the exhibition of two human 
beings joined together, but such is not the case. On the 
contrary, they must excite the most pleasurable sensations 
in all those who are capable of taking delight in behold- 
ing a perfect picture of innocence and happiness; for 
such is the appearance which the lads present. Each of 
their bodies is well formed and complete in all its parts. 
The hands and feet in particular, are beautifully sym- 
metrical. Nor would any one, on looking at them, 
imagine, whether walking, standing, or sitting, that they 
were any thing more: than two affectionate and happy 
brothers, with their arms around each other’s necks. Not 
that they are always so seen, but such is their general 
habit. They seem, at all times, to be actuated by the 
same impulse; this, however, evidently arises from habit, 
for they are clearly two distinct and separate human 
beings, with the exception of the accident of their being 
united. They are excellent seamen, and will run up the 
rigging of a vessel in less time than most sailors. They 
express much disappointment at London: they say itis 
all night, and insisted upon going to bed in the middle of 
the day. On reaching their bed-room the chambermaid 
tapped their heads, and told them they should be her 
sweethearts, at which they laughed, and ina playful and 
boyish manner they, at one and the same time, kissed 
each side of her cheek, 

The following copious and interesting particulars re- 
specting this phenomenon appeared in one of the leading 
morning journals of last week, the name of which we 
cannot state, as it is not given in the publication from 
which we have copied it :— 

‘‘ These boys, who are connected together in such an 
extraordinary manner, arrived in London on Thursday, 
and they will be accessible to visits from the public next 
week. In the meantime, having seen them, we shall do 
what we can to enlighten public curiosity, by describing 
the boys; it can only be gratified, we presume, by seeing 
them. They are two distinct and perfect youths, about 


together by a short band at the pit of the stomach. On 
first seeing them, it may be supposed, so closely are their 
sides together, (or rather they overlap a little,) that there 
is no interval between them, On examining them, how- 
ever, they are found not to touch each other; the band 
which connects them being, at its shortest part, which Is 
the upper and back part, about two inches long. At the 
lower front part this band, which is there soft and fleshy, 
or rather like thick soft skin, is above five inches long, 
and might be susceptible of extension were it not for a 
thick rope-like cartilaginous substance, which forms the 
upper part of the band, and which is not above three inches 
long. The band is probably two inches thick at the upper 
part, and above an inch at the lower part. The back part 
of the band, which is rounded from a sort of thickening 
at the places where it grows from each body, is not so 
long as the front part, which is comparatively flat. The 
breadth or depth of the band is about four inches. It 
grows from the lower and centre part of the breast of each 
boy, being a continuation of the cartilaginous termination 
of the sternum, or breast bone, accompanied by muscles 
and blood vessels, and enveloped, like every other portion 
of the body, with skin, &c., or what ure called the com- 
mon integuments. At present this band is not very 
flexible, and there is reason to believe that the cartilaginous 
substance of the upper part is becoming gradually harder, 
or approaching the condition of bone. From the nature 
of the band, and the manner in which it grows from each 
boy, it is impossible that they should be in any other 
position in relation to each other, but side by side like 
soldiers, or coming up a little to front each other. Their 
arms and legs are perfectly free to move. There is no 
connexion between them but this band, and their proxi- 
mity seems in no way to inconvenience either; each of 
them, whether standing, sitting, or moving, generally has 
his arm round the neck or waist of the other; and when 
this is the case, you observe that they are perfectly well 
formed and straight.—When they take the arm from this 
position, so close are they kept together that their shoulders 
cannot be held straight; and the near shoulder of each 
being obliged to be held down or up to allow them room 
to stand, gives them the appearance of being deformed; 
but two straighter or more flexible bodies can scarcely be 
seen. In their ordinary motions they resemble two per- 
sons waltzing more than any thing else we know of. In 
a room they seem to roll about, as it were, but when 
they walk to any distance, they proceed straight forward 
with a gait like other people. As they rose up or sat 
down, or stooped, thcir movements reminded us occa- 
sionally of two playful kittens with their legs round each 
other; they were, though strange, not ungraceful, and 
without the appearance of constraint and irksomeness. 
The average height of their countrymen is less than 
that of Euopeans, and they seem rather short for their 
age, judging them by their own standard. They are much 
shorter than the ordinary run of youths in this country at 
eighteen years of age, and are both of the same height. In 
personal appearance there is, indeed, such a striking re- 
semblance between them, that, except from position, it is 
difficult to distinguish one from the other. In the colour 
of their skin, in the form of the nose, lips, and eyes, they 


they have not that broad flat face which is characteristic of 
the Mingol race. heir foreheads are higher and nar- 
rower than those of the majority of their countrymen. 
The expression of their countenance is cheerful and pleas- 
ing, rather than otherwise; and they seem much delighted 
with any attention paid to them. Their appearance be- 
tokens perfect health. To their friends and attendants, 
and to each other, they are said to be much attached. 
They read the countenance of the visitor readily, and are 
easily affronted with any expression of pride or contempt. 
They have not learned, we believe, any manual art beyond 
rowing a boat; but they can run and jump, and climb 
cracks and rigging, with great facility. They are dressed 
in a short, loose, green jacket and trowsers, the costume of 
their country, which is very convenient, and allows the 
utmost freedom of motion, but does not show the form of 
the boys to advantage. Almost all such deviations as this 
from the usual forms of nature are offensive ; but there is 
nothing in the appearance of these boys to excite a single un- 
pleasant emotion. With their arms twined round each other, 
as they bend down or move about, they look like a group 
of statuary. It has been stated that they never speak to 
each other, but this is a mistake; though, as they appear 
to have a means of communication more rapid than by 
words, we cannot be surprised that they do not use their 
tongues as readily as accomplished ladics. They cgnsti- 
tute, we believe, the most remarkable specimen ever yet 
known, of two human bodies, perfect in all their parts, 
having all their animal functions separate and distinct, all 
the powers of locomotion, and all the faculties of each be- 
longing to himself; in short, of two separate persons 
united and bound together by an inseparable link. They 
have thus grown up almost to manhood, and there is at 
present no reason why they may not live as long as the 
average duration of human life. We see nothing even in 
their formation why they should not be able to practise 
several of the arts of life. In their own country they are 
said to have caught fish, and probably thus to have sup- 
plied themselves with sufficient food. They are very 
strong, and in our presence lifted a gentleman of consider- 
able weight with great ease. Strange as is their conforma- 
tion, and helpless as they might appear, they are thus 
found to possess all the means of providing for themselves. 
Without being in the least disgusting or unpleasant, like 
almost all monstrosities, these youths are certainly one of 
the most extraordinary freaks of nature that has ever been 
witnessed. 

A great many curious questions arise on contemplating 
these youths. Those connected with the science of anatomy, 
relating to the structure of the connecting band, and how 
it is kept alive, whether blood flows into and circulates 
through it from each, and passes into the system of the 
other; whether it be composed of bone or cartilage ; 
whether it could be safely divided or not—though the 
boys, it seems, do not hear, with satisfaction, of a separa- 
tion—with many similar curious questions, time only can 
solve, and these we must leave to the examination of the 
faculty. Those questions connected with the minds of the 
two youths are, perhaps, of equal importance, and they 
can only be settled by continued observations. Ifthe mind 
depend, as is most generally supposed, on the living body, 
there can be no doubt that each of these bodies must have 
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from the body and depend not on it—if it be, as some phi- 
losophers say, the result of external circumstances, the 
only difference between men's minds being caused by the 
different circumstances to which they are exposed,—then, 
as the circumstances in which these boys have lived have 
always been precisely the same, their minds may be one 
and the same: at least, these two bodies, always united, 
will supply the best means of setting at rest the question 
now agitated between Mr. Owen and his disciples, and a 
more ancient school of philosophers. From the reports of 
Captain Coffin, and his companions, the boys seem affected 
by the same passions, to resent the same insults, and to be 
#rateful when either receives a benefit. They are affected 
also, to a certain extent, by the same pains. A short time 
ago one of them had the tooth-ache, and the other was ob- 
served to be, at the same time, restless and uneasy ; but 
though thus similarly affected, it is obvious that one will 
does not sway them bothe-both have a separate power of 
voluntary motion; but they are so accustomed to move in 
unison, that the slightest indication of a wish seems to 
operate on them both, and they move as if they had but 
one will. We presume this is the result altogether of habit. 
When they were children, according to the manners of 
their country and the poverty of their parents, they would 
be euffered to roll about on the ground just like two young 
animals; and their movements being under no nursery- 
maid's control, or schoolmaster’s tuition, would always be 
as much influenced by the willof one as of the other; and 
the inconvenience of pulling contrary ways would be so 
continually in operation admonishing them by the pain 
they suffered not todoso, that they necessarily came always 
to move together. Continued practice, we know, makes a 
whole regiment of soldiers lift their legs together, and take 
steps of the same length, moving as if one will—that of 
their comuiander—directed all their legs; and on the same 
principle, these two boys, having each a separate will, 
move in unison, without ever pulling, like two dogs tied 
together for the first time, contrary ways. From being 
continually united, of course they have formed the same 
habits, and the same objects strike their senses at the same 
time. They are not, on this account, subject to many dif- 
ferent motives. Thus they always, on the principle of 
habit, eat and drink at the same time, and they always go 
to sleep at the same time. Indeed it is said that they are 
so sensible on this point that one cannot be awakened 
without rousing the other. The cause of sleep, familiar 
as is the practice to mankind, is not yet accurately known, 
and this peculiurity in the two Siamese youths may lead to 
a satisfactory explanation of it. These are among the 
curious phenomena which, while they are living, these boys 
may enable an accurate observer to solve; but some curious 
anatomical questions can only be decided at their death. 
These youths express much disappointment at London ; 
the weather having been foggy, they say it is all night, and 
on their arrival on Thursday insisted upon going to bed 
about the middle of the day. On reaching their bedroom 
the chambermaid tapped their heads, and told them they 
should be her sweethearts, at which they laughed, and in 
a playful and boyish manner they at one and the same 
time kissed each side of her cheek. On being jocularly 
told of this, they said it was Mary that wanted to have 
them for a sweetheart, not they that wanted to have Mary. 
They always appear to have a smile on their face, and are 
remarkably cheerful and merry. Talking about separating 
them gives them great pain; the idea seems to them to be 
too horrible to be entertained. The persons in whose care 
they are appear to be respectable, well-informed people, 
and the boys seem particularly attached to them. Mr. 
Robt. Hunter, who first discovered them fishing on the 
banks of the Siam River, visited them yesterday morning. 
The delight of the boys when he came into the room was 
unbounded. Weunderstand their father is dead. Their 
mother readily acceded to their being brought to Europe, 
as she considered it would be bettering their condition. 
She accompanied them on board the ship, and, as it was 
not going to sail for a weck, she was invited to remain on 








board, but she declined, observing that she might as well | remained till the 25th of February, 1723, when they died, 


part with them then as a few days hence.” 

The following is a report from Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, 
and Dr. Wm. Anderson, of New York, gentlemen dis- 
tinguished for scientific research in natural history and 
human anatomy, upon the subject of the Siamese children 
at present exhibited at the Masonic-hall :— 

New York, Sept. 24, 
TO CAPTAIN COFFIN. 

Dear Sir,—In accordance with your request, we have the 
pleasure to communicate the observations made at our visit 
this day to the Siamese youths. We find them connected tu 
each other by a band extending from the pit of the stomach 
of each, made up in the following manner:—The xiphoid 
cartilage, proceeding from the lower part of their two breast 
bones, is continuous, and forms a hard elastic upper edge to 
the band that joinsthese boys. This cartilaginous structure 
is concave at its upper part, becoming the upper boundary of 
a ¢unal in the band, that communicates with the abdominal 
cayities of both children; from which the canal is necessarily 
lined by the continued membrane, and the whole iscovered by 
common integuments or skin. ‘Thus the band is constituted ; 
it is from four to six inches in length, and about twoin thick- 
ness, is rounded at its upper part, and sharp at itsunder edge, 
having midway at this part a cication or a scar, showing 
where was connected the single navel string or umbilicus, 
which alone nourished these two children before birth. Into 
the canal of this almost cylindrical band there is a protrusion 
of viscera from the abdomen of each boy, upon every effort of 
coughing or other exercise; and this protrusion may be of in- 
testine, liver, stomach, or spleen, as either of these parts 
should respectively present to the openings. The sense of 
feeling on the skin of this band is connected with each boy, 
as far as the middle of its length from his body, And their 
pulse at the wrists happened this day to beat in alternation ; 
one of them was under a slight catarrhal fever, with cough, 
but it had no influence on the other. There can be no doubt 
that if these boys were separated by the knife, and this band 
cut across at any part, a large opening would be made into the 
belly of each, that would expose them to enormous hernial 
protrusions and inflammations that would certainly prove 
fatal. We have understood the mother to have noted a very 
curious fact, worthy the attention of accoucheurs, that, when 
they were born, the head of one was covered or encased by the 
lower extremities of the other, and thus they made the easiest 
possible entrance into the world. They are so satisfied with 
their condition, that nothing renders them so unhappy as the 
fear of a separation by any surgical operation: the very men- 
tion of it causes immediate weeping. Indeed, there is goud 
reason for this uncasiness; for, as stated above, according to 
our judgment, there would be the most extreme hazard in 
any such attempt, and even after cut asunder, they would ex- 
perience much diminution of enjoyment. But it has been 
urged by many that they oughtto bedisconnected. Wethink 
such an opinion {is incorrect. It cannot, consistent with our 
principles and usages, be done without theirconsent. To this 
they are totally opposed; andas they are under the protection 
ofa kind and benevolent gentleman, we know you will take 
good care of them, and, if they live, return them to their 
homes again, As they are so alert and vigorous, we readily 
coincide that ‘‘in ten seconds they can lay a stout ordinary 
man on his back.” 

We are, dear Sir, your most obedient servants, 
Samvuet L. MircHeun. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON, 
FEMALE DOUBLE TWINS. 6 

The following description of two females, whose confor- 
mation was somewhat similar to that of the Siamese youths, 
is from Buffon’s Natural History :—** On the 26th Octo- 
ber, 1701, at Tzoni, in Hungary, two female children 
were born, which were united together at the loins. They 
lived to the age of twenty-one years. At seven yeurs of 
age they were carried into Holland, England, Italy, Rus. 
sia, and almost into every country of Europe. At the age 
of nine they were purchased by a pious clergyman, in or. 
der to place them in a convent at Petersburgh, where they 





One of these twins was named Helen, and the other Judith, 
Helen appeared first in the birth, as far as the navel, and 
three hours after she was completely extricated, along with 
Judith. Helen grew tall, and was straight; Judith was 
less, and a little crooked.~ As they were united at the 
loins, they could only see one another by turning their 
heads. They in general agreed well together, and loved 
each other affectionately. At six years of age Judith was 
affected with a palsy on the left side; and though after. 
wards she appeared cured, she always retained a strong im. 
pression of that malady, and her mind was always heavy 
and weak. Helen, on the contrary, was handsome and 
gay. She had a good understanding, and some wit. They 
had the measles and the small-pox at the same time; but 
they had other maladies or indispositions separately, for 
Judith was subject to a cough and a fever; Helen, on the 
contrary, enjoyed good health. When they were nearly 
twenty-one years of age Judith took a fever, fell intoa 
lethargy, and died: the unfortunate Helen was obliged to 
follow ter lot. Three minutes before the death of Judith 
she fell into an agony, and died almost at the same mo- 
ment.” 


Jtiscellanies. 


THE COMPLAINT OF A NEGLECTED MEMBER OF 
SOCIETY. 
od 


Si mens non /eva fuisset.—VirGiL. 














(From the New Year's Gift, edited by Mrs, Alaric Watts.) 

As I move in every rank of society, and belong to every 
sect and party, I am induced to hope that my wrongs will 
claim general attention, and meet with universal sympathy. 

fam a twin brother, and, like all twins, my brother 
and I are precisely similar in form, size, and complexion, 
There exists, however, a difference so striking, that not to 
know my brother from me is proverbially 4 mark of the 
greatest ignorance. Yet history records, that six score 
thousand persons could not discern the difference between 
us. It is indeed of so peculiar a nature, that words will 
not define it. In height, breadth, length, strength—in 
every proportion, we are naturally similar. For the first 
few months of our lives, we are treated with that equality 
of attention which is usually bestowed on such interestin 
beings as twins. After that period, although endow 
with similar qualities and equal natural abilities, I am 
entirely neglected, and my brother is fondly cherished ; 
and we present to the world a living example of the dif- 
ference produced by education. 

No sooner am I able to express my wants and endeavour 
to help myself than my sufferings begin. If ** pleased 
with a rattle, tickled with a straw,” I get them into my 
possession, they are instantly wrested from me, and given 
a my brother, as if he alone could make a proper use of 
them. 

In like manner are the ** toys of age” denied me; and 
I continue from the earliest period of my existence to my 
dying day, the humble and neglected companion of my 
own brother. 

Truly is it said, that the wise man’s heart is ever with 
him, whilst the ** fool’s heart” is left to guideme! As 
our years increase, my brother is instructed in -writing, 
drawing, music, sculpture, and all the fine arts; though, 
with strange inconsistency, he is never taught to read. 
Meanwhile, if my rank in life should permit, I am taught 
music, and music only ; this accomplishment, however, is 
not bestowed upon me as a means of giving pleasure by 
my individual performance, as I only play in concert with 
my brother, who can produce but litte effect without my 
assistance. But the unkindest cut of allis yet to be ree 
lated. Should I advance to salute an esteemed friend, I 
am told I have insulted him; my brother is asked for, 
and I ain rejected! It will readily be supposed that with 
an education so perverted, many evil dispositions must be 
nourished in my heart; and I am compelled to own that I 
have no design but what is sinister, and perform no action 
but what is dase. 

All chance of improvement is denicd me, as I am de- 
barred from the privilege of learning by example; my 
brother being commanded, even by Scripture, to conceal 
his best actions from my knowledge. 

The wise of all nations have decided, that there is no 
reason why I should not receive all the advantages so 
liberally bestowed on my brother. Yet the wise, as well 
as the foolish, continue the old system of partiality towards 
my brother, and leave me a useless and neglected creature. 
Rare instances are known, of independent spirits who have 
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boldly stepped forward in my defence, and having bestowed 
attention on me, found that I ** was fond to relieve, and 
resolute to share.”” They, however, have been reproached, 
as those usually are who infringe on established custom, 
and have received the opprobrious epithets of awkward, 
vulgar, and ill-bred people. 

Should my brother be cut off in the flower of his youth, 
my birth-right is then acknowledged, and no pains is spared 
in my education; my natural powers and latent talents 
are drawn forth, and I become an interesting member of 
society. Although I accompany my brother in all his 
campaigns as his aid-de-camp, I never fire a shot, or use 
a sword, unless my brother fall on the field of battle, 
when I have been known to seize his weapon and perform 
prodigies of valour. 

At the holy altar, and there only, my brother and I are 
on equal terms. 

What he gives, I am then allowed to receive, and it is a 
gift of so peculiar a nature, that the receiver is as blessed 
as the giver ! 

Having been very useful to my brother during an illness 
occasioned by an accident, he has considered my case, and 
kindly consented to transcribe this statement of my in- 
juries ; trusting that you will be dexterous enough to dis- 
cover who I am, and generous enough to avenge the 
wrongs of Your much neglected 





ANECDOTES OF MOZART. 

The want of authentic documents respecting the lives 
of celebrated men has led to conjectures very far re- 
moved from the truth. Foreseeing what his extraordinary 
child would one day become, the father of Mozart deter- 
mined to keep a journal of all that could help to show the 

cequadine Gortapentan of his son’s precocious genius. 
hen the father thought him worthy of occupying the at- 
tention of connoisseurs, and of exciting the curiosity of the 


Europe. On leaving Salzbourg, his usual place of resi- 
dence, Leopold Mozart, the father of the musical phe- 
nomenon, who has rendered the name so famous, recom- 
mended to his wife to preserve carefully all the letters 
which she received from him and his son. These wishes 
have been scrupulously attended to, and it is the widow of 
the composer of Don Giovanni who has herself now pub- 
lished the correspondence of which she was the sole depo- 
sitory. A French writer has produced a translation, and 
the numerous admirers of the grand composer, after 
having eulogized his works, will learn to appreciate the 
man in his private life, in all the openness of his heart. 
These letters are, in the outset, a specia! advantage to those 
observers who have to trace the progress of the arts in the 
different countries in which they have been cultivated. 
We shull take, in preference to other matter, some of these 
letters, which give a very true idea of the musical art in 
France at the period when Mozart appeared for the first 
time there. It will not be at all difficult to find certain 
anecdotes which may depict the manners of the times. For 
instance, before the young Mozart came to France, he 
caused the persons at the Court of Vienna to admire the 
unexampled precocity of his talents. The Empress Maria 
Theresa, and her husband, Francis the First, never called 
him any thing but the little sorcerer. He passed nearly 
all his days in their apartments, and was even admitted to 
play or sport with the young Princesses. In running one 
day over a floor on which an oilcloth had been newly 
placed, he got a violent fall. The Archduchess Maria 
Antoinette, she who was afterwards the too unfortunate 
Queen of France; was then not more than of the same age 
with the little sorcerer, nevertheless she alone took pity on 
him, and whilst her sisters continued their play, she raised 
him up and busied herself in giving him assistance. 
Touched by this kindness, he said to her, ‘* You area good 
girl, I de A wish to marry you.” The young Princess 
told the Empress part of the declaration, which amused 
her very much; and on the first occasion of the little Mo- 
tart appearing at Court, she asked him if he were still 
determined on becoming her son-in-law? ‘* Certainly, 
Madam,” answered he, ‘* for your daughter Antoinette 
has a good heart, and is not like the other girls who suf- 
fered me to remain on the ground.” 

Leopold Mozart being provided with very strong letters 
of recommendation, arrived at Paris in Nov. 1763. The 
child was then only seven years and nine months old. 
Count D’Eyck, the Bavarian Ambassador, gave them 
apartments at his hotel, and after a few days nothing was 
talked of in the salons of Paris but the young prodigy. 
Grimm, who was well able to appreciate the abilities of 
the infant Mozart, speaks thus of his first essays :—‘* With 
little fingers, which could with difficulty encompass the 


sion the most difficult passages in music, but he would 
improvise for hours on themes which were proposed to 
him, developing, without effort, a knowledge of harmony 
and of modulation which the greater part of our professors 
might well wish for. He even went further; for bein 
presented with some French airs, with which he coul 
have had no previous acquaintance, the child, without 
approaching the harpsichord, took up the pen and wrote 
underneath the air a bass which the original composer 
himself could not have anticipated.” 

Before his appearance at the Court of Louis the 14th, 
this petit virtnose was taken to Madame Pompadour, and 
of this visit his father gives an account in a letter of the 
8th of December, 1763:—‘* Madame Pompadour (says 
he) is a very beautiful woman; she has a strong resem- 
blance to the Empress Maria Theresa, which is, above all, 
remarkable in her eyes. In order that she might have an 
opportunity of observing my little Wolfed, (one of the 
child’s Christian names,) she caused him to be placed on 
atable. The boy made an attempt to salute her, but she 
drew back her cheek. Piqued at this slight, the child 
cried out, without formality, ‘Who is that woman who 
does not wish that I should salute her? I have been often 
kissed by an Empress.’ ” 





Evening Scene at Calcutta.—At sunset the European 
residents, the rich half castes, and the higher order of 
natives, pour out their population on the course, the H yde- 
a of the city. The latter have adopted many of the 

nglish customs, and appear in landaulets, barouches, 
buggies, or palanquin carriages, according to their tastes 
or incomes. The various vehicles put in requisition for 
the drive are chiefly open, where the ladies are seated, 
usually without bonnets, and dressed for dinner, receiving 
the homage of the cavaliers—a goodly show—on horseback. 
There is every variety of shade from the fair, snowy skins 
of the. northern beauties, the pale yellow of the Armenian, 
the darker tinge of the ge eye half caste, and the pure 
bronze of the native; and the costumes differ with the 
fancies and the customs of the motley group. Amid 
some of the most interesting objects are carriages, filled 
with fair children, looking like wax dolls in the arms of 
their nurses; and on the road to the course, the eye fre- 
quently rests delighted upon little Cupid boys, mounted 
upon ponies, their flaxen curls flying in the air and attended 
by two syces, and probably two A 3 wage besides, all 
vying with each other in the care of the precious urchins. 
The equipage of the Governor-General, flying along the 
broad avenue, improves the scene—night comes at once, 
and you can no longer recognise the familiar face in the 
carriage which passes close to yours. The city of Calcutta 
never looks more splendid than when revealed only by the 
light issuing from its numerous windows, all thrown open, 
and all disclosing their bright illuminations; the fire-flies 
sparkling among the trees, or shooting across your path 
like vagrant stars, and the flowers giving out their richest 
incense in the evening breeze.—Kxiract from an Indian 
Sketch in the “ Forget Me Not” for 1830. 





Advantages of Railways.—The following is a statement 
of the annual saving effected in the carriage of coals on the 
Stockton and Darlington railway, a new branch of which, 
to Croftbridge, was opened on the 27th of October. 

COALS SOLD AT 

Darlington Depot in one year are 26,383 tons, ata £ 
saving of 3s. per ton by railway carriage --+---++-- 3987 
Stockton, 22,000 tons, at a saving of 4s. 6d. per ton 

by railway carriage ++ s+reesseesceeeeesesaseesees 4950 
Yarm, 10,500 tons, at a saving of 4s. 6d. per ton by 
railway carriage-.+-+++++-- 


Come eee eee eee eresene . 





PATRONIZED by HIS MAJESTY and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


The Original and Genuine, and Vegetable Properties, for the 
onowrs br Barns PPE tet J 


Price 33. 6d.—7s.—10s. 6d.—and 21s. per bottle. 
A. ROWLAND and SON, Sole Proprietors of the 


CHEAP AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
Published or Sold by W, HarpinG, Paternoster-row, London. 

The PULPIT, in Twelve Volumes, bound in Cam. 
bric, with a general Index to all the Sermons, price £4 16s. 
or very neatly bound in calf, £6 10s. 

The PuLrit:—No. 349, price 3d. contained the Character 
of Nicodemus, by the Right Reverend Riginald Heber, D.D. 
Bishop of Calcutta; and a Sermon by the Rey. J. E. Beau- 
mont, preached at Great Queen-street Chapel, Oct. 4, 1829. 

The GALLERY of PICTURES, paint by BENJAMIN 
WEST, Esq., Historical Painter to his Majesty, and President 
of the Royal Academy. Engraved in Outline by HENRY 
MOSES, Esq., with Letter-press Descriptions by THOMAS 
HOPE, Exq. Folio, half-bound Morocco, lettered, price 25s. 
published at #4 14s. 6d. 

UNIVERSAL STENOGRAPHY. By W. HARDING, (Re- 
porter tothe Medical Gazette, the Pulpit, &c. &c.) a new and 
J ey | enlarged Edition, with seven illustrative Engravings. 

Ss. 

‘* Brevity, stmaplictty, and perspicuity are the things need- 
ful in Stenography, and the system before us wonderfully 
unites them. It also oversets that difficulty so much com- 
ag of, of the vowels being liable to be mistaken one 

or the other, in consequence of the representative symbols 
being inefficient to distinguish them. Mr. Harding effects 
this by judiciously making their position relative to the con 
sonants preceding or following them, and furnishing a key 
to complete and easy legibility.”"—Birmingham Journal. 

‘Of the different systems of Stenography which have 
fallen under our notice, none has appexred to us to com- 
bine so many advantages as the one at the head of this no- 
tice. Itis that of the late Mr. Taylor, improved by one of 
the gentlemen employed in reporting for this journal. The 
excellent manner in which these reports are given, shows 
that, in his hands at least, the art has been brought to a 
great degree of perfection.”—London Medical Gazette, Oct. 1829. 
N.B. Mr. W. HArpine gives private instruction in Steno- 
graphy on very reasonable terms. Law Reports, Trials, 
Opinions of Judges, Speeches, Sermons, Proceedings of Pub- 
lic Meetings, &c. eatin rai 

MEMORIALS of CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP. By ISAAC 
MANN, A.M. _ Third Edition, considerably enlarged and im- 
proved. Small 8vo, price 6s. boards. 

A General and Historical VIEW of CHRISTIANITY, 
comprehending its Origin and Progress, the leading Doc- 
trinesand Forms of Policy founded on it, and the effect 
which it has produced on the Moral and Political state of 
Europe. By GEORGE COOK, D.D. F.R.S.E., &c. &e. In 
three voluines, 8v0.—W. Haroine having purchased the 
remaining stock of this valuable Work, is able to offer it to 
Ministers, Students, and others at a very reduced price. It 
was originally published at £1 16s, He now offers it at 
15s. per set, well bound in Cambric, and lettered. 
CHRONOLOGY of the REIGNS of GEORGE the THIRD 
and FOURTH. By W. J. BELSHAM, Esq., with a General 
Chronology of the most important Events and Discoveries, 
from the earliest periods. (Complete to the present time, 
in one elegant volume, and Portraits. Price 5s. 
Mrs. WEST’S LETTERS toa YOUNG MAN, on his first 
entering into Life, and adapted to the peculiar circum. 
png of the present times. 3 vols. 12mo, Sixth Edition. 
nly 10s. 
COLLEGE RECOLLECTIONS, post 8vo, only 2s. 6d. 
A few copies of the ENCYCLOPASDIA BRITANNICA and 
Supplement, in 26 vols. 4to, early impressions of the Plates, 
bound in a very superior style in Russia extra, bands, mar- 
- edges, price £20 in quires, or 432 Russia extra, marble 
eaves. 

PULPIT ANECDOTES. A most interesting little volume, 

henaeituliy printed. Witha Portrait of the Rev. D. Wilson. 


3. 6d. 

BALGUY’S SERMONS and CHARGES. &8vo, 28. 6d. 
‘ BISHOP MIDDLETON'S SERMONS and CHARGES, 
vo, 58. 
MAWE’S TRAVELS in BRAZIL. 8vo, 5s. 
A MOTHER'S PORTRAIT. Sketched soon after her de. 
cease, for the study of her Children. By their surviving Pa 
rent. With an elegant Frontispiece. 3s. 6d, 


The PERCY ANECDOTES, Original and Select. In 41 
parts, with Portraits, 2s. 6d. each, or in 20 vols. price £5 5a, 
CUMBERLAND’'S BRITISH THEATRE; an elegant 


Pocket Edition of the Acting Plays. In 22 vols, £3 14s. 7d. 
boards. 


CUMBERLAND’S MINOR THEATRE. Vol. I. Price 5a, 


oards. 
: — BOOK of MARTYRS, with Sixty Engravings. 
Price 7s. 
CUMBERLAND’S LIVES and PORTRAITS of PUBLIC 
CHARACTERS. In 3 vols. with 87 Portraits, engraved by 
Cooper.—Price £1 4s., cloth boards. 
HUME, SMOLLETT, and BURKE'S HISTORIES of ENG- 
LAND, Embellished with 136 fine Engravings. In 37 Parts, 
1s. 6d. each, or in 6 vols. 8vo, extra boards, price #2 14s. 
FIELDING’S PROVERBS of all NATIONS, Ancient Pas- 
times, Holidays, and Customs, neatly bound, Price 5s. 
CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES, and other Poems; 
to which er per a Sketch of the History of English 
Poetry; a Life of Chaucer, and Observations on his Lan- 


guage, and Versification, with a Portrait, Vignette Title, 
and 20 Wood Engravings, 


In 2 vols. price 12s, boards. 



































sixth, he was not content with executing with rare preci- 














Genuine, respectfully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on pur- na a 
chasing, not to take = —- eae i —_—_ ar; os a 

blet in a wrapper, which has the words engraved on a lace 
yattern, ** ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” and sealed at Tide Table. 
each end with the Name and Address, and signed on the - 7X OPT etdbaaitan 
Label, in Red,—‘‘ 4. Rowland and Son, 20, Hatton Garden.” Days. Morn.|Even.| Height Festivals, &c. 

And countersigned ‘* Alewe. Rowland.” ae —— 

Price 3s. 6d.—78.—108. 6d.,—-and 21s. per bottle. All other h.m.jh. m,jft. in, 

prices, or without the wrapper, are Counterfeits. Tuesday -- 1 1 59) 2 21116 

A Valuable supply of the Genuine 18 just received by Mr. | Wednesday 2) 2 45) 31115 5 
Danson, perfumer, 46, Bold-street; Mr. Rennie, perfumer, | Thursday 3) 3 39) 4 9j14 
70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, perfumer, 49, Church-street; | Friday ---» 4] 4 40] 5 18/13 Bt 
Mr. Gore, printer, Castle-street; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, | Saturday. 5) 5 56) 6 35/14 27 [Nicholas. 
and Mr. Whittaker, perfumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, per- | Sunday---- 6) 7 11/7 47/14 9 Sunday in Advent. 
fumer, and Mr. Williams, perfumer, Chester; and by al) | Monday -- 7| 8 17] 8 47/15 10 
Perfumers and Medicine Venders throughout Europe. Tuesday -. 8:9 14; 9 41117 2 \Conception of B. V. Mary. 
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THE ROSE, 
a 

The rose, ‘companion of the spring,” 

The hue of gladness wears; 
But storms rush by on viewless wing, 

And soon o’erwhelmed In tears, 
And bending low her queenly head, 
Prostrate upon her parent bed 

The pale rose droops and dies! 


The rose, the rose! it seems as but 
The shrine of Love to grace; 

Or as for feast and festal meant, 
And joy-lit halls its place; 

Or formed for Pleasure’s self alone, 

To wreathe her brow, and twine her zone, 
And deck her votaries fair! 


Yet, ah! the rose another task 
Is destined to fulfil, 

And she must Care’s wan visage mask, 
And cheat with radiance still; 

And lend a light to weeping eyes, 

And blend with other mockeries, 
The ruin to conceal. 


Another task the sweet rose yet, 

Has Love and Grief assigned; 
With cypress and the violet, 

The shrine of Death to bind; 
Emblem of beauty shrouded there, 
The bright; and to the heart how dear 

They, the bereaved, but know ! 


The rose, the rose!—Ah, blends it not 
With pleasure and with pain? 
The eherished of the peasant’s cot, 
The prized where princes reign? 
The rose, the rose !—A thing of earth, 
Yet, mingling thus with life and death, 
What flower is like the rose? 
Liverpool. a. 





SONG. 
THE BONNET O’ BLUE. 
Founded on the meeting of Prince Charles and Flora M‘Donald 
in the Highlands of Seotland. 


BY 3. GRAHAM. 
—_-- 
Mild evening shone sweet from the hills of the west, 
And gay bloom'd the verdure on nature’s green breast, 
When first my young soldier approach’d on my view, 
In tartan array and a bonnet o° blue. 


Tall was his stature and manly ‘is air, 

And down by his side the claymore he did wear ; 
Fair were his features and rosy their hue, 

And sweet was their smile ‘neath bis bonnet o' blue. 


A star on his breast the young soldier display'd, 
Half hid in the folds of a rich tartan plaid, 

With step slow and graceful towards me he drew, 
And raised from his head his gay bonnet o’ blue. 


** My fairest,” in soft winning accents, he said, 

+A Jone wand'ring stranger solicits your aid; 

«Lone, friendless, and weary, my course I pursue 

«© Among these deep glens and dark mountains so blue. 








“ Their wild scanty fruits all the day are my bread, 
“ Their cold éreary surface all night is my bed, 

“ This plaid all my covering from night's chilly dew, 
«« My pillow, sweet maid, is this bonnet o’ blue.” 


He threw by his plaid that concealed the bright star, 
And told me his fate in a hazardous war ; 

That countless rewards, and whole hosts did pursue, 
And the son of a king wore this bonnet o’ blue. 


But thus while he spoke, by the twilight’s faint light, 
A full armed band I perceived on the height : 

I said, * My love, fly !"—* Oh, I cannot from you 
Exclaim’d the dear youth with the bonnet o’ blue. 


No time to delay, ahd no power to reply, 

Except by the tear-drop that streamed from my eye: 
O’er moor and o'er mountaln together we flew ; 

I rescued my prince with the bonnet o’ blue. 





SONNET.—AUTUMN. 
—_— 

O! there is such a tone in Autumn’s voice, 
Which speaks in soften’d music to the soul, 
Shedding spirit-sadness on the whole 

Of inward passions, bidding man rejoice 

In melancholy, until running o’er 
With sympathy, for fading Nature's death ; 
For Autumn with her withering breath 

Steeps all the foliage of the trees with more 

Than thousand hues. The many-tinted woods, 
The fluttering falling of unnumbered leaves, 
Read lessons to hamanity, which grieves 

O'er Nature’s corse, and on her death oft broods: 

Nature must fade—to bloom again in spring; 

Man dies ere heavenward he his way may wing. 


Riverpool, November 3, 1829. S. J. 








MY NATIVE VALE, 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 





(From the Amulet.) 

My native vale, my native vale, 
In visions and in dreams 

I see your towers and trees, and hear 
The music of your streams: 

1 feel the fragrance of the thorns 
Where lovers love to meet; 

1 walk upon thy hills and see 
Thee slumbering at my feet. 

In every knoll I see a friend, 
In every tree, a brother, 

And clasp thy breast as I would clasp 
The bosom of my mother. 


There stands the tottering tower I climb'd 
And won the faleon’s brood; 

There flows the stream I have trysted through 
When it was wild in flood ; 

There is the fairy glen—the pools 
1 mused in youth among; 

The very nook where first I poured 
Forth inconsidered song, 

And stood with gladness in my heart, 
And bright hope on my brow: 

Ah! [had other visions then 
Than I have visions now. 


I went unto my native vale— 
Alas! what did I see? 

At every door strange faees, where 
Glad looks once welcomed me: 

The sunshine faded on the hills, 
The music left the brooks, 

The song of its unnumbered larks 
Was as the voice of rooks. 

The plough had been fn all my haunts, 
The axe had touched the grove, 

And death had followed—there was nought 
Remained for me to love, 


My native vale! farewell! farewell! 
My father! on thy hearth 

The light’s extinguished, and thy roof 
No longer rings with mirth. 

There sits a stranger in thy chair: 
And they are dead and gone 

Who charmed my early life—all—all 
Sleep ‘neath the churchyard stone: 

There's nought moves save yon round red moon , 
Nought lives but that pure river, 

That lived when I was young—all—all 
Are gone—and gone for ever. 


Kerr with thy pasture mountains green, 
Drumlanrig with thy towers; 

Carse with thy lily banks and braes, 
And Blackwood with thy bowers; 

Ard fair Dalswinton with thy walks 
Of scented thorn and holly, 

Where some had toiled the day, and shared 
The night ’tween sense and folly. 

Farewell! farewell! your flowers will glad 
The bird and feed the bee, 

And charm ten thousand hearts, although 

No more they'll gladden me. 


I stood within my native vale, 
Fast by the river brink, 

And saw the long and yellow corn 
’Neath shining sickles sink— 

I heard the fair-haired maidens wake 
Songs of the latter day, 

And joyed to see the bandsmen smile 
Albeit their locks were gray. 

I thought on my own musings—when 
Men shook their tresses hoary, 

And said, ‘‘ Alas!” and named my name 
“ Thou art no heir of glory !” 











“ YOUR LOSS WILL BREAK MY HEART.” 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, 





(From the Keepsake.) 





Why will you wear those ribbons, the red and blue cockade? 
You've thrown aside the love-knot that I so lately made : 
You think a word of comfort will soothe me when we part— 
Alas ! you little know me—your loss will break my heart. 


You say that life is wasted in such a peaceful scene; 

And must I then remind you how happy we have been? 

I know you sigh to enter the world’s tumultuous mart, 

And you are forra’d to grace it—but you will break my heart, 


My love might, had you scorn’d it, in absence seek its cure; 
But being loved, +o lose you I never can endure: 

You go to gather laurels; but pause ere you depart; 

I shall not live to see them—your loss will break my heart. 





siiscellanies. 


DECEMBER, XXX1 DAYS, 


(From the ion to the Al k.) 


‘t 











Heap 011 more wood, the wind is chill; 

But It it whistle as it will, : . 

We'll keep our merry Christmas still.—Sir Walter Scott. 
This is the very depth and heart of winter, but it is 
usually less gloomy than November, and even less chilly, 
because it is not sodamp. Towards the end, more espe- 
cially, the weather is generally cold, clear, and dry; and, 
in addition to the improvement of the weather, the thought 
of and —- for Christmas tend to enliven the 
spirits, and keep the blood in motion. The festivities of 
Chris:mas extend from the last week of this month to the 
6th of January; and where it is kept with the true social 
spirit of old times, to the 2d of February. They include 
the Christmas Eve, Christmas Day, New Year's Day, and 
Twelfth Day, which is also old Christmas Day. 

The 6th of December is the feast of St. Nicholas, of 
which many persons avail themselves to instruct their 





children in the art of deception. This saint, who died in 
343, is considered the patron of schoolboys, and they are 
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sill commonly practised in Flanders. 


In the last week of the month the days begin to lengthen; | Seems to carry in his bosom a fire to keep him warm, and 
the fogs are passing away ; the ponds and rivers are mostly 


ieeebound, and, if the frost is of sufficient continuance, 


eopled with skaters exhibiting their skill, and spectators 


almiring it: and thus terminates another changeful year. 
“*O blessed in life’s vale below, 
Who sees unmoved this shifting seene— 
Who, though the mighty storm-winds blow, 
But hears their rage and is serene. 
‘The thunder clouds may o’er him roar, 
The waves may spring the mountains o’er, 
Scattering the sand and foam ;—’tis nought 
To him;—the torn and scattered wood 
May leave a desert solitude :— 
He sits in calm and quiet thought.”— Bowring. 
Plants.—Towards the end of the month the misseltoe is 
inrequest, along with the other evergreens, to decorate 
sharches and private houses. The singularity of the 
growth and form of the misseltoe brought it into repute 
among the Druids, for the purposes of mystical supersti- 
tion, and its use has thence been continued many centu- 
ties afterwards, so difficult it is to eradicate any thing of 
this sort from the minds of the people when once it is 
fairly rooted. It was long thought impossible to propa- 
gate this plant. In the natural state the seeds are said to 
be dropped by the missel thrush, which feeds on the ber- 
ties. Lately, however, it has been successfully propagated, 
by causing the bruised berries, which are very viscid, to 
adhere to the bark of such fruit trees as have been found 
most congenial to their growth. Upon the bark of thess 
the seeds readily germinate and take root. Some trees, 
such as the oak, the beech, and the hornbeam, still tena- 
ciously retain their leaves, probably because the life of the 
twigs on which they grow is not sufficiently vigorous to 
throw them off after their brown colour indicates that they 
are dead. 

Insects.—The December moth ( £7 iogaster populi, now 
makes its appearance. It is remarkable that, in several 
other species of moths which appear in the perfect state in 
the winter months, the female is not furnished, as the male 
is, with wings—though, considering the habits of female 
insects, this is not to be so much wondered at, for Nature 
leaves it to the instinct of the male to find them out; and 
while they remain motionless, stationary, or nearly so, the 
males are pursuing their flight in every direction, conti- 
nually on the wing, and seldom alighting. Besides the 
moth just mentioned, one or two others now make their 
appearance; and, in open weather, the common gnat 
(Culex piplons ) and several of its congeners, may be ob- 
served on the windows of the rooms, or dancing under the 
shade of trees. 

Birds.—Few naturalists of any note now believe in the 
submersion of swallows under water during the winter, a 
cirenmstance not long ago confided in by naturalists of the 
highest name, such as Daines Barrington, Klein, and even 
Linnzus himself, who talked of their assembling on reeds, 
and on the banks of rivers, and singing their swallow song 
before they dived. But were this so, our fishermen could 
not fail to drag some of them from their hiding-places with 
their nets, a thing which has never been known to happen. 
Independent of this, their physiological structure renders 
it impossible for them to exist for many minutes under 
water, and it iscontrary to all analogy in the class of birds ; 
for not even the sea-fowl, which live constantly in the 
water, are able toremain anvtime submerged. ‘To put an 
end at once to the controversy, our European swallows 
have been repeatedly seen crossing the Mediterranean, 
towards Africa, at their autumnal departure; and M. 
Adanson, who was too good a naturalist to be easily de- 
ceived, found them during the winter in Senegal. 

(From THE ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANACK. ] 

Phenomena of Animated Nature.—1st Week. The 
mole ( Tulpa Europea ) throws up hillocks; the December 
moth (Lriogaster populi) appears. Nature now seeks 
repose, and silently prepares to renew the active operations 
of the spring.—-2d Week. The 11th of December is the 
first of the fourteen halcyon days on which, fable tells us, 
that the seas are calm, and the weather serene, in favour 
of the halcyon, who is then hatching her young. ‘Two 
lovers, named Ceyx and Alcyone, being transformed 
into birds, they received the name of the lady, and 
have been since called halcyons. The kingfisher is sup- 
See to be the bird that formerly bore this name; but it 

reeds in the spring, not in midwinter, as it should do in 


eS Saeed 
nught to believe that he distinguishes those whose conduct 
he approves by presents of nuts, cakes, and apples put 


their shoes; the parents secretly placing them there at | n D 
mt perwading their ‘obsldren thet they are sent by the | —4th Week. This is the Christmas week, when we think 


aint. This custom is nearly obsolete in England, but is 
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merous, and whole companies of rooks, jackdaws, and stare 
lings may be seen at ihis season feeding among the stubble. 


more of a fine turkey than of singing birds; but we are 
often greeted at this time by our old friend, the robin, who 


hops close to our windows, to beg for a few crumbs to sus- 
tain him until the spring shall offer him other food. 

Phenomena of Vegetable Nature.—1st Week. Furze 
(Ulex Europeus) opens a few of its golden blossoms.— 
2d Week. ‘The day’s eye (Bellis perennis ) still wakes 
on sunny days; and polyanthus (Primula polyanthus ) 
sometimes shows a few flowers.—3d Week. The wall. 
flower (Cheinanthus fruticulosus ) and mezeron ( _— 
mezereum ) are sometimes partially in blow.—4th Week. 
A few scattered snowdrops spring forth in mild seasons. 





SHARK FIGHT. 

The following curious account of a shark fight, by an 
eye-witness, appears in the Calcutta Oriental Herald of the 
24th of May:—** An instance of intrepidity and dexterity 
on the part of an up-country native, well worthy of being 
recorded, occurred lately in this neighbourhood. I chanced 
to be on the spot when this display of coolness and courage 
took place; and had I not witnessed it, I confess I should 
have been sceptical in believing what, nevertheless, is plain 
matter of fact. I was walking on the bank of the river at 
the time when some up-country boats were delivering their 
cargoes. A considerable number of Coolies were employed 
on shore in the work, all of whom I observed running 
away in apparent trepidation from the edge of the water— 
returning again, as if eager, yet afraid, to approach some 
object, and again retreating as before. I hastened to the 
spot to ascertain the matter, when I perceived a huge mon- 
ster of a shark sailing along—now near the surface of the 
water, and now sinking down apparently in pursuit of his 
prey. At this moment a native, on the Choppah roof of 
one of the boats, with a rope in his hand, which he was 
slowly coiling up, surveyed the shark’s motions with a look 
that evidently indicated he had a serious intention of en- 
countering him in his own element. Holding the rope, on 
which he made a sort of running knot, in one hand, and 
stretching out the other arm, as if already in the act of 
swimming, he stood in an attitude truly picturesque waiting 
the re-appearance of the shark. At about six or eight 
yards from the boat the animal rose near the surface, when 
the native instantly plunged into the water, a short distance 
from the very jaws of the monster. The shark imme- 
diately turned round and swam slowly towards the man, 
who, in his turn, nothing daunted, struck out the arm that 
was at liberty, and approached his foe. When within a 
foot or two of the shark, the native dived beneath him, 
the animal going down almost at the same instant. The 
bold assailant in this most frightful contest soon re-appeared 
on the opposite side of the shark, swimming fearlessly 
with the hand he had at liberty, and holding the rope be- 


by this time made his appearance, again immediately 


making a strong effort threw himself up perpendicularly, 
and went down with his feet foremost, the shark following 
him so simultaneously that I was fully impressed with the 
idea that they had gone down grappling together. As far 


his hands over his head, and calling out with a voice that 
proclaimed the victory he had won while underneath the 
wave, * Tan—tan!’ ‘The people in the boat were all pre- | ! 
pared; the rope was instantly drawn tight, and the|t 
struggling victim, lashing the water in his wrath, was|i 
dragged to the shore, and despatched. When measured, }1 


at the greatest, three feet seven inches. ‘The native who 
achieved this intrepid and dexterous exploit bore no other 
marks of his finny enemy than a cut on the left arm, evi- 
dently received from coming in contact with the tail or|t 
some one of the fins of the animal. t 


once displayed the same courage and dexterity which so 
much astonished me. Thescene was altogether one I shall 
never forget. The neighbourhood of the combatants to 
the shore—for they were only a few yards from it—enabled 
me to see, what I have attempted to describe, to the greatest 


young brood.—3d Week. Fieldfares and redwings are nu- 
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The Bouquet. 


‘* ] have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that lies them.” 
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WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 


A MORAL TALE. 
a 


(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


The important day at length arrived! ‘The cook 
received orders to get a great dinner ready—a raal 
genteel dinner. But on comparing thetr ideas, they 
did not agree. ‘'The cook,” who, as Mrs. M‘Carty 
said, “was as good as any French cook, seeing she 
had lived with the quality, and seen how French cooks 
managed,”—the cook proposed to have a bullion at 
the head, which she explained to be a piece of boiled 
beef—and Mrs. M‘Carty declared she would have no 
such tasteless thing, not she, indeed—she would have 
a large round, a la moded. ‘Then, instead of fricaseed 
chickens, she would have a roast pig.—AlI the other 
dishes, she insisted, should be of the same size, not 
approving such little mean seanty dishes as the cook 
proposed. Didn’t the father, in the Bible, kill a 
whole fatted calf—and sure she loved her son as well, 
though he was no prodigal. The biggest turkey, 
biggest goose, biggest ham, in fine, the largest of 
every thing, was to be procured—as on such anocca 
sion, every one should have a plenty—The plum 
pudding and all was to be of the same proportion. 


This and other equally important matters were 
just arranged when the stage drove up. Ina mo- 
ment the alert and eager Timothy was at the door 
—but poor Mrs. M‘Carty was so flusterated, as she 
said, that panting, and out of breath, she could get 
no farther than the hall, where she sank into one of 
the chairs, and with out-stretched arms awaited the 
coming of her children. Catharine, after shaking 
hands with her brother, and coldly returning his 
eager salute, turned round to see that all her trunks, 
band-boxes, and dressing case, were carefully taken 
out; and Charles, after cordially embracing his 
brother, got into the hall first, and was closely pressed 
in his mother’s arms, and half smothered with her 
kisses, before his sister came in. When she did, it 
was with a slow careless step, often looking behind 


hind his back with the other. The shark, which had also|to see that the servant was bringing in her things. 


Mrs. M‘Carty having released Charles from her 


swam towards him; and while the animal was apparently | fond arms, stretched them out with equal eagerness 
in the act of lifting himself over the lower part of the] to her daughter, and the moment she was within her 
native’s body, that he might seize upon his prey, the man reach, caught and pressed Catharine with a force, 
from which the young lady struggled to free herself, 
exclaiming as she did so, “ Bless my heart, mother, 
you have almost choked me; and only look,” she 
as I could judge, they remained nearly twenty seconds out| continued, while she adjusted her hair and the 
of sight, while I stood in breathless anxiety, and, I may | raffles round her neck, “ only look what a figure you 
add, horror, waiting the result of this fearful encounter.| have made of me—I must positively yo to my 
Suddenly the native made his appearance, holding up both | chamber to put myself to rights.” f 


“But, Kitty, my dear mo said the tender. 
1earted mother, with tears in her eyes, for she was 
ouched to the quick by her child’s unkindly greet- 
ng,—* But, Kitty, I say, don’t be going away from 
ne, before you ave hardly got here, as one may 


his: length was found to be six feet nine inches; his girth, say.” 


But Kitty ran on, and her mother, who always 


walked with difficulty, could not get up with her— 


he effort to do so, made her pant and blow like one 
hat climbed a steep hill. When she reached her 


‘* It did not occur to me to ask if this was the first shark | rocking-chair, she sank into it quite exhausted, and 
fight in which he had been engaged ; but from the prepa-| drew her breath with difficulty; while in the per- 
rations and ready assistance he received from his compa-| formance of this labour, she leaned both her broad 
nions in the boats, I should suppose that he has more than | halms on her broad knees on which she pressed hard, 
as if to support her in the toil of on poveee When 
at last she couid get her breath, anc 
her voice—* Kitty,’ said she, “ Kitty, come and 
give me one kiss, and I won’t, nol won’t tumble nor 


soon afterwards 








conformity with the days that pay so much respect to its 


advantage.” 


touch your curls and ruffles.” But Kitty pretended 
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not to hear her, while she ran from one object to 
another, taking up this, and putting down that; 
while more than once she impatiently rang the bell, 
and asked if there were no servants in the house? 
Good Mrs. M‘Carty sat looking with astonishment ; 
nodding her head as she internally said, “‘ Dear me, 
dear me, is this my sweet little Kitty, that used to 
sit by the hour a hugging and kissing me ?—Sure 
this an’t she, it is some fine body’s child that 
has nothing to do with me.” But then, again, she 
would look, and altered as Kitty was, some expres- 
sion of the face, some tone of the voice, would 
restore to her the little pet and darling that it had 
heen her joy to caress, and the tears would fill her 
eyes as they followed Catharine’s movements. All 
at once she thought of a way of winning her atten- 
tion, and she hoped her fondness. The good woman 
yot up, saying, “ Kitty, dear, you are examining this 
room, but it is nothing to what I have done for you, 
darling, in the drawing-room—come let me show 
you.” And she took hold of Catharine’s arm, on 
which she leaned so heavily, that the slender little 
Kitty almost tottered. But no sooner had they 
entered the drawing-room, than she quickly released 
herself from her mother’s arm. On seeing the 
superb piano, she ran forward,and o ry it eagerly, 
sat down and began to play a loud and lively tune. 
“ Ah, I see how it is,” exclaimed her mother, de- 
lighted to see her child delighted, “ musicks is her 
fancy, as itis Timothy’s.” She sat down near the 
instrument, and gazed with astonishment at Catha- 
rine’s flying fingers, the velocity of whose move- 
ments almost eluded sight. In vain she tried to 
speak, and express her amazement; but not a mo- 
ment’s pause in the almost deafening rattle of the 
keys allowed her to put in a word, and there she sat, 
listening and gazing at Catharine’s wonderful per- 
formance, until the young lady herself, tired, rose 
from the instrument.— Well, now, Kitty, now I 
am sure you will kiss your old mother for — 
you such an elegant pianny forty—come now, an 
give me a sweet kiss.”»—* I will give you a courtesy, 
Mamma,” said Kitty; “ that is the way I was taught 
ut school; kissing is quite out of fashion.”’»—*“ I don’t 
know what you were taught at school,” said the of- 
fended mother, “ but I know both your Bible and 
natur teaches you to love and honour your mother.” 
Catharine, after making a low courtesy, and saying, 
in an aflected tone, “I am very much obliged to 
you, mamma,’ ran off, adding, she must make her 
tuilette for dinner; while her mother kept muttering, 
“ Did ever any one see the like, to take no notice of 
all this clegant furniture; well, well, to be sure, I 
supposed if they taught her nothing else, they would 
have taught her her manners!’ The good woman’s 
anger got the better of her tenderness, and in what 
form it would have manifested itself is uncertain, 
if, on returning to the parlour, she had not found 
Charles there. He drew his chair close to her, as 
in her usual corner she sat in her rocking chair, 
and looking affectionately at her, “ Dear mother,” 
he said, “how forcibly it brings old times to my 
mind, to see you in that chair and that corner !”— 
“ Ay, Charley, it ig old times since I first sat in this 
cheer with you, a baby, in my arms; many’s the 
long day, and the still longer weary winter night, 
! have sat rocking you in this cheer, and watching 
you the night long, without taking my eyes off you, 
thinking each breath you drew would be your last; 
and many’s the time your little pale face has been 
wetted all over, ay, washed, I may say, in my tears ; 
and many’s the heart-ache you have given me, my 
Charley; for often 1 thought you were dying.” 
“ Dear mother.” said Charles, much affected, 
“never will I cause you another heart-ache, if I can 
help it; and he squeezed her hand between his as 
he said so. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. M‘Carty, “ the sweets and bit 
ters are mixed in this world, and every thing must 
take its turn; if you made my heart ache when a 
baby, you make it dance fer joy now you're a man; 
while your sister here, who was such a healthy, 
lively, good natured little puss, made my heart dance 





with joy when she was a baby, and I reckon will 
make it ache often enough now she is a woman.” 


The servant girl was setting the table when 
Catharine, dressed in a gay, fashionable manner, 
returned to the parlour :-she looked at the prepara- 
tions with astonishment. “ Mother, you do not eat 
in the room where you sit, T hope?”?—* Not eat in 
the room where we sit?” exclaimed her mother; 
“why, where should we eat,—in the rooms where 
we lay?” 

“La, Ma’am, how you talk,” said Catharine, 
drawing up her head; “as my father told me you 
lived perfectly genteel, I could not, therefore, sus- 
pect we eat in the parlour.” 


“ And pray, child, where should we eat then, to 
be genteel? for, certainly, I wish to be genteel.”»— 
“In a dining-room, to be sure,” answered Catha- 
rine. Mrs. M‘Carty looked quite puzzled and dis- 
tressed. Anxious to be in all things genteel, and 
likewise to please her daughter, she knew not what 
was to be done; for there were but two rooms on 
the floor, and where to have a dining-room she could 
not tell. After pondering on the matter for some 
time, she explained the difficulty, which Catharine 
quickly removed, by saying, that although it would, 
certainly, be genteeler to have a dining-room, a par- 
lour, and a drawing-room, yet she knew many gen- 
teel persons who had only a dining-room and draw- 
ing-room; and if her mother converted this into a 
dining-room, they could sit in the drawing-room. 
“ What,” said Mrs. M‘Carty, “make an every-day 
room of the drawing-room! Did any one ever hear 
the like! Why, I reckoned on that’s being opened 
only on high days and holidays.’—* Oh!” said 
Catharine, “that would be vulgar in the extreme ; 
no, every body, high and low, now occupy two 
rooms; so I beg you will instantly order a fire in 
the drawing-room, for I shall positively be made 
sick to sit after dinner in this room; the smell of 
victuals is quite oppressive.” 


“ Well, well,’ exclaimed Mrs. M‘Carty, nodding 
her head to and fro, and rocking backwards and for- 
wards; “ well, well, did I ever hear the like; what 
will the world come to !” 


Dinner was now served, and other folks besides 
the delicate Catharine would have felt the fumes of 
this abundant high-seasoned dinner oppressive. The 
day was excessively warm for the season, and in 
addition to other proofs of a glad welcome, Mrs. 
M‘Carty had had an immense hickory fire kindled 
in the stove—thus adding the smell of heated iron 
to that of the steam from the meats. A large China 
bowl of apple voddy stood on the top of the stove, 
waiting only the appearance of the master of the 
house to make its circuit round the company. Mr, 
M‘Carty entered, rvbbing his hands and spreading 
them before the fire, rather from habit, than because 
they were cold, looking round him meanwhile, with 
a face beaming with exultation and delight, “ Really 
now,” said he, turning his back to the fire, and 
facing his family, “ really now, this is a sight any 
father might be proud of. There is Timothy, stout 
and hale—looks as if he might send the name of 
M‘Carty down through twenty generations,—ay, 
T'im, that handsome tall figure—those bright black 
eyes, and them rosy checks, will make the girls’ 
hearts ache, Tim, 1’ll answer for ye. As for Charley, 
here, if he dosen’t make hearts ache, Vl warrant 
he’ll make heads the wiser, hey Charley? Which 
will you be, my boy, a lawyer, or a doctor, or a par- 
son ?—in either case, I prophesy you'll bean honour 
to your cloth: and, as for this little kitten here,” 
said he, turning to Catharine, and tapping first one 
and then the other cheek, “why she has a fortune in 
these pretty roses here. But come,’ continued he, 
taking the ample bowl of toddy, on whose surface 
floated the fragments of roasted apples“ come, let 
us drink a happy meeting and great luck to ye all.” 
He then took a shee strong draught, and handed it 
to his wife; she followed, nay, even exceeded his 
example, and passed it to her eldest son, who, after 


———— 


j drinking, handed it to Charles, who, with the polite. 


ness acquired in the company he had been 
tomed to of late, iamtiod it to his sister befor 
tasting it himself, but she pushed it from her with 
ineffable disdain, and her countenance expressed gg 
plainly as words could do, the disgust she felt, 
Charles was the only one who understood her feel. 
ings; and after drinking from the bowl, observed, 
“you es 4 up this old family, and I may say, social 
custom, I perceive, of all drinking from the same 
bowl.”’—* And a shocking disgusting custom it is,» 
exclaimed Catharine, “ only fit for savages.”»—“ Say 
not 60, sister,” replied Charles, “it is the ancient 
usage, not only of common people, but of princes, 
heroes, and poets. And if you would read the verses 
of Anacreon, on bowls filled with sparkling wine and 
crowned with roses, they would quite reconcile you 
- . _ which has been but very lately abo. 
ished,”? 


“ Nonsense!”? said Catharine. “The custom js 
obsolete and vulgar now. Mother, if you wish to 
be genteel, you'll have small, very small punch 
glasses, and lemonade, instead of to dy.” 


Disquisitions of the same kind took place at table, 
Catharine found fault with every thing, and scarcely 
eat a mouthful. Charles tried, in his mild, gentle 
manner, to neutralize the effect of his sister’s re. 
marks, He did his best to eat heartily, as his mo. 
ther ne urged him to do; but his stomach, 
naturally weak and delicate, revolted at the profu. 
sion of rich food with which she loaded his plate, 
and the fumes from roasted pigs, geese, ducks, &e. all 
highly seasoned ; the heat of the room too, and the 
apple toddy, were too much for Charles. He felt 
his head turn, but endeavoured to conceal his feel. 
ings. His mother had just turned round to speak 
to him, when she saw the knife and fork drop from 
his hands, and his head fall back on the chair. She 
started up, and would have screamed, if she could 
have screamed, at the sight of his pale face. The 
confusion this created may be easily conceived. Mr. 
M‘Carty threw water in his face, and all crowded 
round him but Catharine, who threw herself back 
in her chair, saying, she felt as if she should faint 
too; but ne one noticed her,—all were engaged with 
Charles. His mother wanted to pour some whiskey 
down his throat, but his brother taking him in his 
arms carried him into the hall, telling them all he 
wanted was fresh air. Young M‘Carty was doatingly 
fond of his younger brother, and had from their 
~ acted as a kind of guardian and protector 
tohim. He now seated him near the open door, 
drew his head on his shoulder and supported him in 
his arms. Charles soon revived, but sensible that 
the same causes would soon preduce the same effects, 
he told his mother he weal take a short walk with 
his brother, and return when they had finished din. 
ner,—but to this the fond mother would not consent, 
and urged his going back and finishing his dinner, 
telling him there was a fine plum-pudding that would 
do him good. Unwilling to wound his mother’s 
feelings, he would not confess the real cause of his 
indisposition. But Catharine, not so scrupulous, 
triumphantly carried her point, of having the draw- 
ing-room appropriated for their sitting-room, by 
ap that it was the fumes of the victuals that 
had made Charles ill, and that ne genteel person 
could endure to sit in the room where they ate. 


Every day brought some fresh proof to Mrs. 
M‘Carty, that although she had made a lady of Ca- 
tharine, she had lost a daughter. The whole house 
was turned topsy turvy to please the never.to-be- 
pleased poms lady. Even Mr. M‘Carty, at times, 
mild and indulgent as he was, took a share in the 
disputes between Catharineand her mother. He could 
not stand by and hear that good and affectionate 
woman sometimes reproached, sometimes laughed at, 
for what was called her vulgar ways, by the daughter, 
for whom she had done so much. As for the warm- 
hearted Timothy, on pretence of music lessons, he 
would keep out of the way ; and Charles, pained and 
displeased at Catharine’s conduct, but without au- 
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— 
thority to repress it, retreated to his own room. Here 
je lived in a world of his own, and when the door was 
closed and the world below shut out, he was as happy 
ssahuman being could be. His father with continued 
jindness left him master of his own time and of his 

use. The sums which Charles drew from it were 

apended on a choice selection of books, which, 

sided to those he brought from College, soon formed | 
mexcellent classical library, and surrounded him 
rith the society of the wisest and best of men. His 
jooks were, in every sense, his companions, and as 
puch the objects of affection as of veneration. The 
acupation of his future life was left to his own 
choice. This liberty, which many would have highly 
prized, was to him a cause of perplexity and diffi- 
culty. He felt that his character and disposition 
totally unfitted him for the law; he turned from 
the very idea of its dry and tiresome studies with 
invincible repugnance. Though the study of medi- 
tine would have been more consonant tv his taste, 
its practice, he believed, would be incompatible with 
the feebleness of his constitution. To the ministry 
he felt no call. But as his father told him there 
vasno hurry, and that he might take time to con- 
sider, he determined to give up the ensuing season 
tall the luxury of books,—and a luxury they are 
tothose who know their value, i any the vo- 
luptuary or the epicure ever enjoyed. The pleasures 
ofthe senses are limited in their nature and in their 
vbjects: slaves to time, place, and circumstance, de- 
rived from, and therefore dependent on, extrinsic 
wbjects; subject to the interference and control of 
ithers, and often in opposition to interests and du- 
ties both social and individual. The man of pleasure, 
called by the world, is one of the most pitiable 
ind abject slaves in the whole circle of society ; 
hile the man of intellect is one of the most enviable 
ind independent of human beings. The pleasures 

(ithe mind are free from all control of time, place, 

circumstance ; for at all times, in all places and 
ircumstances, the mind can act and can enjoy. 

for the man of intellect, Nature spreads a continual 
vast of pleasures, inexhaustible and ever new. 
he earth, the air, the sea, furnish objects for his 
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to be 64d. 80 decimals; now this will be found to be the 
interest on £1000 for one day at 1 percent. If you are 





THE INTEREST TABLE, 
—,, 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I would be obliged to any of your correspond. 
ents by showing how the annexed table is formed. If 


you would please to insert it in your next Kaleidoscope, 
you would much oblige A WIDOW’'S SON. 
St. Paul’s Square, Liverpool, 
Nov. 9, 1829, 





A TABLE, 
Showing the Interest of any Sum of Money from a Million toa 
Pound, for any number of days, at any Rate of Interest. 









































njoyment more exquisite in their relish, more va- 
ied in their nature, than an Apicius could obtain 
om the different parts of the world. The whole 


ration is tributary to his desires; his pleasures, | 365 days? 

elf-derived, are free and independent of the control Number of days..+..... 365 
interference of others, = come not 4 collision Multiply by -+e+ssssee 100£ 
ith interest or duty. The man of intellect is, in- a 

led a freeman, limited in his enjoyments neither The Wane —_ iiiiniaiimieaai 
by nature nor society; richer in his perceptions P 

han the worldling in his millions. And such was Makea+.+.++s» 182500 
harles!' The brick walls of his little room were : 

0 confinement to a mind that held converse Then, in the table, 

ith minds that had enlightened and charmed the &  d. Qre. 
orld. What was the want of society (of which 1000 is 214 9214 
atharine so bitterly complained) to him who . 800 ” 2 3 10011 
ired with Socrates and Plato, with Tully, Virgil,| — 20 ” 0 1 : oo 
Horace, Pliny, Tacitus, and a crowd of others, ae ” o 0 . 
most as admired and distinguished—whose soul 1825 as 0 00m 


asso imbued with their sentiments, whose heart 
asso interested in their lives and actions, whose 
ste was so polished and refined by their eloquence 
id sublimity, that he felt little interest and no plea- 
ue in the realities of life; or if on leaving this be- 
wed circle, he wandered forth into the surround. | ° 


enjoyment? No; nature opened to him her vast 
id unexplored volume, and he could draw inspira- 


heit,—-No ; here nature lavished on him pleasures 
hich never satiate; here, the more he enjoyed the 


uty, unlimited by time, led him beyond the narrow 
ounds of human existence to expatiate in the regions 
immortality! Yet the vain coxcomb, whom the 
ident of birth has thrown into what is called the 
society, might deem Charles of too low and vul- 
Textraction to be his companion.—Mistaken esti- 





(To be continued.) 


Just £5; and in the same way the interest of any other given 
number of pounds may be found for any given number of 
days. 


planation of the table. 


Mercury is very obvious to those who have paid any atten- 
tion to such things.—£100 at 5 per cent. for four days is 
Y | equal to £100 at 20 por cent. for one day, or £100 for 
twenty days at 1 per cent., or £2000 for one day at 1 per 
cent., and upon the truth of these equations is the table 
referved to founded.—In this table there are two figures on 
the right hand of each of the sums cut off, as not affecting 
the calculation ; so that the interest stated in it is exactly 
the interest on sums increased a hundred fold at 1 per cent. 
for one day; as for example, the interest on £10 is said 


sum, | £ ss d& Qre | sum.| £ 8 d Qra 
1,000,000 | 2739 | 14 6 0.99 || 1.000 | 2,14; 9 2.14 
900,000 | 2465 | 15 0 3.29 900 | 2 9 3 2.12 
800,000 | 2191 | 15 7 1.59 800 | 2 3 | 10 O11 
700,000 | 1917 | 16 1 3.89 700; 1] 18 41.10 
600,000 | 1643 | 16] 8 2.19 600 | 1 | 12 | 10 2.80 
500,000 | 1369 | 17 | 3 0.49 500 | 1 7 5 3.70 
400,000 | 1095 | 17 | 9 2.95 400 | 1 1 | 11 0.50 
300,000 | 821/18; 4 1.09 300 | O| 16 5 1.40 
200,000 | 547 | 18 | 10 3.40 200 | O| 10 | 11 2.30 
100,000 273 | 19 5 1.70 100 | 0 5 5 3.15 
90,000 | 246 | 11 6 0.32 90 | 0 4/11 071 
80,000 219; 3 6 0.96 80 | 0 4 4 2.41 
70,000 191 | 15 7 1.59 70; 0] 3] 10011 
60,000 164 7 8 0.22 60;0] 3 3 1.81 
50,000 136 | 39 | 8 2.85 50;0] 2 8 3.51 
40,000 109 ; 1l 9 1.48 40/;0/] 2 2 1.21 
30,000 82 3/10 0.11 30 | 0 1 7 2.90 
20,000 54/15 | 10 2.74 20/0 1 1 0.60 
10,000 27 7 | 11 1.37 10 | 0 0 6 2.30 
9,000 24/13 1 3.33 9);0 0 5 3.67 
8,000 2] | 18 41.10 8/0] 0 5 1.40 
7,000 19; 3| 6 296 7{|O} O|} 4241 
6,000 18 8 9 0.82 6/0 0 3 3.76 
5,000 13 | 13 | 11 2.58 5;}0] 0 3 1.15 
4,000 10 | 19 2 0.55 4:0) 0 2 2.52 
3,000 8 4} 42.41 3/0] 0 1 3.80 
2,000 5 9} 7 0.27 3/0] oO 1 1.26 
1,000 2114 9 2.14 1/0] 0 0 2.63 
EXAMPLE. 


Question. What is the interest of £100, at 5 per cent. for 








ae 





Thedecimals are 100th parts of a farthing, 
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A correspondent has favoured us with the following ex- 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—The principle of the interest table in this day’s 


curious in these matters, I could send you several. 

November 27, 1829, 

04 In the last Saturday's Advertiser there is a much 
More concise table of interest than this. We have not yet 
examined it; but if, as we expect, it proves correct, we 
shall insert it in the nex: Kaleidoscope. The table consists 
of a few tigures and cyphers, net occupying much more 
than a square of an inch and a half. 





DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 
—.- 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—Pray do not be alarmed at the sight of a fresh 
epistle on an apparently interminable subject: it will not 
annoy you much longer. Miss Clio has brought herself 
into a dilemma, out of which she will not easily escape. 
She had decidedly declared, that she would not trouble 
you again unless I produced arg ts to her satisfaction, 
and she positively asserts that my reply to her last is only 
smoke. Now, I reason thus:—Miss Clio must be either 
right or wrong; if right, why ddes she not keep her pro- 
mise? if wrong, what can she get by a prolongation of 
the contest? She denies having perverted my words; but 
we have black upon white against her. She had fathered 
a system upon me which she honoured with the name of 
Plainway policy, but at which I had not even hinted. 
She will know best what effort of the mind this production 
cost her, but it is certainly in existence, perhaps owing 
to the united efforts of her good self and the friend towards 
whom she so gently turned the other evening when she 
whispered ** smoke.” 
She is, of course, at perfect liberty to read my jetters 
as she thinks proper; but if she really wished you to 
believe that she was an impartial reader and judge, she 
should have kept her own secret about the eagerness with 
which she immediately referred to my signature. By the 
bye I should like to know whether she read in company 
with her friend, or whether the sententious exclamation 
of ** never a bullet’’ was the mere effect of sympathy. 
I am totally at a loss with regard to her meaning in 
what she is pleased to say about the doctors. I had un- 
derstood by her previous letter that the chief’ purport of 
her addressing you at all, was the inconvenience of Latin 
in the administration of medicine; and, on my reminding 
her that doctors do not now-a-days speak Latin to their 
patients, she replies, ‘* This only proves the necessity of 
their being dictated to what they are to write and what 
they are to speak.” 
Now this certainly looks very much like English; in fact, 
all the words belong to that language; but I declare myseit 
totally unable to find out whatit means, and I shall be really 
obliged to you for telling me if you can.—My pretended 
mangling of the law courts is nearly of the same descrip. 
tion, because Clio supposes a nonentity. There is not 
the slightest danger of her ever being mistaken for 2. 2. 
and she may make herself quite easy on that subject. 
But granting, for argument’s sake, that a drunken consta- 
ble were to make a such a misapprehension, there ig cere 
tainly no Judge in England (or elsewhere that I know of) 
who would speak in the manner she represents, and she 
might have saved herself the trouble of asking and an- 
swering the question, ** Would that be justice ?” More« 
over, it would not be a case in point, because a lawyer 
could do nothing either for or against the identity of her 
person. 
But now, after having come to close quarters, as she 
calls it, how does it happen that Clio at present speaks of 
any thing concerning the law as a necessary evil? This 
is a sad falling off from what she had said at first. Yet, 





though there certainly is a great deal of evil in the present 
administration of the law, it is by no means necessary, and 
it might be abolished, or at least greatly reduced, without 





any injurious cffect upon justice. People may stand up 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





—_—> 





for their rights without pulling and hauling, or cutting and 
slashing; and even in the present state of affairs, lawsuits 
might be much simplified if pleaders could always screw 
up their courage to the sticking point, and not allow 
themselves to be bamboozled and brow-beaten by lawyers. 
We all remember how gloriously Mr. Hone got through 
his difficulties, and I shall never forget the pleasure with 
which I myself witnessed the successful exertions of a cer- 
tain editor, who had been attacked and threatened by a 
man of law, and who manfully resolved to defend his own 
cause against all the big wigs and large gowns that were 
to be marshalled against him. But, lo! the wigs took 
alarm, and would not come to the scratch; the more my 
friend said, ** Go on, Sir,”’ the less his adversaries felt 
inclined to proceed: they again and again made proposals 
for an accommodation, and the business ended in a com- 
plete apology to the attacked party. The lawyers knew 
full well that their usual quirks and tricks would give 
them no advantage over a man who knew what he was 
about, and they did not Jike to have their system exposed 
and their pretensions examined by a respectable jury. 
They are quite conscious of having gone far beyond their 
legitimate rights, and of the legislators being often blamed 
for what is entirely their own doing, and what, in fact, 
would never have been brought forward if there were not 
so many professional lawyers who want business whilst 
society only wants justice. 

Having now fully replied to whatever can be at all in- 
teresting to the public, I do not intend to trouble you with 
any more of my correspondence for the sake of a little 
private bickering, and your readers will, of course, form 
their own judgment upon what has been said on both 
sides. With the conclusion of Clio’s letter I have no fault 
to find; we fully coincide on the essentials if appearances 
may be trusted, and so far we part as good friends.—I 
am, yours, respectfully, PETER PLAINWAY. 

Liverpool, November 24, 1829. nn 





———— 


MODE OF LEARNING FRENCH. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Your correspondent Noviciat appears in so ques- 
tionable a shape that I scarcely know what to think of his 
letter. With the appearance of youthful diffidence and 
modest simplicity, he gives to the old resurrectionist as se- 
vere a knock down blow as the quack ever got in his other 
engagements, political or financial, historical or commer- 
cial, agricultural or religious; but what is the use of 
thrashing such a reprobate? Strike high, strike low, it 
never does him any good; he only changes his subject 
and vapours away in another line. Laughing at him is 
perhaps the most rational mode of consoling ourselves for 
the occasional vexations which his wanderings may have 
caused ; and it must be admitted that Moviciat exhibits 
him in as ridiculous a light as possible. 

So far so good; but as that writer is evidently a wag, 
he cannot expect that we should consider one part of his 
address in a more serious manner than another. He 
knows, perhaps, quite as much of the French language as 
Cobbett himself does; and methinks he is carrying the 
joke a little too far when he requests you to throw together 
(gratis) few remarks, which may enable him to read, 
write, and speak French. 

Such an undertaking would certainly tend to give addi- 
tional value to your publication; but I think it would not 
be altogether generous in you to deprive some of your 
stanchest supporters of their livelihood, by spoiling their 
business ; and they would have quite as much right to set 
your office on fire, as the distressed weavers have to burn 
steam-looms. Besides, your correspondent states, even in 
his assumed character of a novice, that he has obtained a 
considerable insight of the matter; consequently, he has 
nothing else to do but just to go on and prosper, not, cer- 
tainly, by copying words and learning them by heart, 
which is as irksome and unprofitable a task as an upgrown 
person can set about, but by reading and translating as 


many well written books as he can obtain. This will not 
only give him a stock of words, but it will also show him 
how they must be placed; and if he bas a moderately 
good idea of general grammar, he will soon get so far 
as to want only an explanation of the irregularitics 
which he encounters, whilst the ordinary rules of the lan- 
guage will be impressed upon his mind without his having 
been put to any extra labour avout them. If he then 
feels inclined to try his powers, he may doso by translating 
something of which good versions exist in both languages, 
and correct his performance by the French copy; so that 
with the assistance of a good grammar, he may finally 
be able to express himself with tolerable correctness in 
writing. 

As for speaking, that is quite another affair. If he 
actually has neither a master nor any other living person 
to talk to, I cannot hold out much encouragement to him ; 
because, in order to speak well, we must also think in the 
language which we intend to use; and the habit of think- 
ing in a foreign language can only be acquired by such 
practice as actual intercourse affords: mere theory and 
study never excite the feelings like real transactions 
and verbal communications: in short, it appears to me 
next to impossible that any system hitherto invented, or 
hereafter to be adopted, should ever teach a person to 
speak good French without the help of an active and judi- 
cious instructor, or without access to families in which the 
language is fluently and correctly spoken. 

Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, November 24, 1829. 


A LINGUIST. 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1rn,—If you have no better advice to offer to your cor- 
respondent Noviciat, I will undertake to prescribe for 
him. 

Jst. Let him lay aside Cobbett’s French Grammar, or 
sell it fur whatever it will bring: it would only waste his 
time upon speculative matters; but what he wants is prac. 
tical knowledge. 

2d. Let him next get ‘* Macgowan’s First French Les- 
sons,” price one shilling, (if he is not able to purchase it, 
I will give you one for him.) Let him read these lessons 
as directed in the preface. After using this book for a 
few days, let him get ** Goodluck’s French Verbs,” price 
eighteen-pence,” and let him write a verb or two every 
day on a slate or paper. Let him also write, every day, a 
re-translation of a few lines of the English part of the First 
French Lessons; and, if possible, let him get a person to 
join him in trying to talk French, in imitation of the les- 
sons,—if he cannot, he must just talk to himself. If, after 
trying this plan for a few weeks, he does not find that it 
answers pretty well, I will give him the full price for the 
two little books. 

If he cannot afford to pay for a lesson in pronunciation, 
I will give him one for nothing. 

After using these books for a month or more, according 
to his time and his talents, he may get ** Perrin’s Fables,” 
price 2s. 6d. with a dictionary at the end. 

Hope-strect, Nov. 24. JAMES MACGOWAN. 


® If our correspondent had seen Dr. Albert’s “Tableau 
Synoptique,” we are of opinion that he would have strongly 
recommended it to the French student. We will venture to 
say it is the most complete guide tu the genders of the French 
nouns that we have ever seen.-Adil. Kal. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 























Barometer | Extreme: Thermo-jExtreme) State of | Memarks 
at during | meterS fheat Du-jthe Wind) at 
noon. Night. |morning = day, at noon. | forn 
Nov. | 
18 {30 26| 33 0} 36 0} 39 
19 |} 30 24; 32 0; 35 OO} 40 
20 | 30 20) 30 0}; 31 0} 39 
21 129 96} 30 O| 34 O}| 40 
22/29 50) 34 o| 37 0} 40 
23 | 29 GO) 35 i 40 0} 46 
24°29 G4! 3B) 41 0! 48 





The Housewife. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, tf it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins if blood: ’ 
The wife, too, mus‘ husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





The Kettle Larum.—Put a schoolboy’s clean marble 
into the kettle, and let it always remain there. When the 
steam begins to foam the marble will begin to rattle, and 
when the water boils outright, it will roll away merrily on 
the bottom, and be heard many yards off,—and should 
the servant be careless, and the kettle become red-hot after 
losing its water, the marble will then explode like gun. 
powder, and alarm the whole house.— Tried and approved, 

Treatment of Colds.—On the first symptoms >f a cold 
the best practice is to go immediately to a warm bed, ing 
dry warm room, to observe strict abstinence, and drmk 
warm diluting liquors, such as may promote and k 
a moderate degree of perspiration, cil the symptoms dis. 
appear; then dress in warm clothing, and keep in 
house tor 24 hours. By this method colds and the fevers 
they produce, so fatal when fixed by delay, will seldom 
fail of being removed ; but heating ome and medicine, 
so often and absurdly administered on the occasion, Ought 
to be scrupulously avoided. 

Caution.—Several cases of poisoning, by coloured sugar. 
plums, have been published in the foreign journals. We 
find the chromate of lead, a powerful poison, is used by 
some confectioners in London as a yellow colour, and prus. 
siate of iron as a blue.—Gazette of Health.—[The prac. 
tice of colouring sugar-plums is silly enough ; but we be. 
lieve that nine-tenths at least of these poisonings are pure 
inventions. } 

















ON SALE, 
At the Mercury-office, Lord-strect, Liverpool, 


HUNT’S PATENT COMPOSITION for making 
Waterproof and strengthening Leather, particular] 
of BOOTS and SHOES. é 12 eta 

This unrivaled composition will, at a very trifling ex. 
pense, render the Soles of Boots and Shoes, Aprons of Gigs, Har 
ness, and all Leather exposed- to the atmosphere, completely 
Waterproof,and totally impervious to all damp and moisture 
whatever; and it will cause them to wear nearly double the 
time. One great perfection of this article is its cheapness 
and easy application. A pair of Boots or Shoes can be made 
= in a few minutes, by any person who can clean 

em. 

This valuable Composition/vill prove the best and surat 
preventive against all damp and moisture coming to thefeet 
in wet weather, and will protect the wearer from 
coughs, and the numerous train of ills arising from wet and 
cold feet. It will be found the greatest protector of health. 
and promoter of economy, ever offered to the public. In 
bottles at 1s. and in pots at 8d. Which is warranted to keep 
one person’s Boots or Shoes dry for a year. 


CAMERON’S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 

MARKING INK, for LINENS, &c.—The singular and import- 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effect 
required is instantly produced at one operation by simply 
writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, without the 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with Cameron’s Chemical Compound, it is instantane 
ously converted into a permanent black, which no washing 
can discharge, and which may be immediately thrown into 
the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without being ex- 
posed tothesun. The whole operation is so extremely sim 
ple thata Lady, by Cameron’s Marking Ink and Chemical 
Compound, can as easily, and in as short atime, mark one 
hundred pieces of Linen, as she could do ten by the old method 
It does away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying, 
and exposing to the sun, and thereby not only saves a great 
deal of trouble, but likewise entirely removes every risk of 
injuring the clothes. 
Invented and prepared by C. CAMERON, Chemist, Liverpool. 
As spurious imitations may soon be imposed on the publie 
they will be pleased to observe that none are genuine unless 
they have the autograph signature, ‘‘ Charles Cameron,” writ- 
ten on the outside wrapper, or paper of directions.—Price 
2s. or 2s. 6d., with case. 

DOLIER’S COPY-BOOK and PEN-DIRECTING SYSTEM, 
for the FORMATION of LETTERS. Dedicated to 
King, by his Majesty’s gracious permission.—Price 1s, each 
book. 


——- Go Correspondents. 


Tue Genius or PersEProuis.—The continuation of this series 
will be given in our next. 
A Favourite piece of Music is in reserve for the next Kal 
doscope. ? 
6ome of our poetical correspondents are requested to allow 
another week, before we decide upon the appropriation of 
their contributions. 
—e 


Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
Smiru and JoHN Smrty, at their General Prin 
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Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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